THE   MURDER   OF   SERVETUS

him on to the treacherous ground of theological discus-
sion, thus giving abundant justification for the charge of
heresy. For even one of his contentions, such as that
the devil likewise was part of the substance of God,
sufficed to make the pious councillors shudder. But as
soon as his philosophical vanity had been affronted,
Servetus showed no restraint in the expressions he used
about the thorniest and most dangerous problems, for-
getting that the councillors were not able theologians
before whom he could unconcernedly expound the truth.
His very eloquence, his eagerness for discussion, made
Servetus suspect to his judges. More and more they in-
clined to Calvin's view, that this foreigner, who, with
gleaming eyes and clenched fists, railed against the
doctrines of their Church, must be a dangerous disturber
of the spiritual peace, and was probably an incurable
heretic. Anyhow it was a good thing that he was being
subjected to thorough examination. The court decided
that he should remain under arrest, while his accuser,
Nicolaus de la Fontaine, was to be set at liberty. Calvin
had got his way and wrote joyfully to a friend: "I hope
he will be condemned to death."

Why was Calvin so eager to obtain a capital sentence
upon Servetus? Why was he not satisfied with the more
modest triumph of having his adversary expelled the
country, or humiliated in some.similar way? Calvin
did not detest Servetus more than he detested Castellio,
and every one who defied his authority. He loathed all
those who tried to teach others in a different way from
that which he advocated, such a detestation being instinc-
tive in a man of his tyrannical disposition. So here, if
he was particularly enraged against Servetus and wished
to take extreme measures at this particular moment, his
motives were not private but political. The rebel against
his authority, this Miguel Servetus, was to be the scape-
goat for another opponent of Calvin's orthodoxy, the
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